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NEEDLE WORK NO VEL TIES. 



The autumn always brings to us a harvest of 

decorative novelties. This year the needle has 

been the active weapon, and never has its work 

been more beautiful. It is worth observing, also, 

that it is used in much more simple ways. That 

is to say, it carries with it no sense of weary labor 

in proportion to the artistic qualities of the work 

it has wrought. This is as it should be, for one 

does not care to associate days of toil with the 

production of the beautiful. 
One of the most agreeable things seen is at 

the rooms of the Decorative Art Society — a 

portiere of blue denim. The color of this stuff, 

which is ignominiously associated with overalls, 

is in high favor among artists. There is a cer- 
tain quietness in the tint, and depth in the shad- 
ows, that entices the eye. This portiere was 

made of two shades of denim, the lighter part 

being used in the upper division. Where it was 

joined to the lower part a wide band was em- 
broidered, the design of which was water-lilies, 

stems and leaves. No plant makes a more suc- 
cessful border. The long, winding stems are 

wreathed to indicate disk-like forms in which 

are the leaves and flowers. The embroidery was 

not close even in the flowers, which were in 

white silk, there being no objection to the blue 

appearing in fine lines between the stitches. The 

stems were embroidered in dark greens and reds. 

The lower part of the curtain was in deep blue 

denim with water marks in heavy outline stitch 

in a tint lighter. Only the initiated would have 

discovered the cheapness of the material used. 
Another and more elegant portiere was of red 

twilled sateen. The ornament was applied, 

and in outline stitch. If one can conceive of 

gigantic commas cutout of deep red plush, three 

we will say, and then combined to form disks, 

with curves and twists starting out from their 

tails and disporting on the ground, a very good 

idea will be formed of the ornament. These 

disks are applied and finished with heavy couch- 

ings. The slender ornament can either be couch- 
ed or done in outline stitch. 

Bed-spreads occupy even more attention than 

portieres. The most useful are in white Bolton 

sheeting. The ornament is an all-over pattern 

with large forms, and executed throughout in 

outline stitch. No work more amply pays in 

beauty and effectiveness than this which is so 

simple. Very good designs could be taken from 

English wall-papers, especially those brought 

out this last year. Large, highly conventional- 
ized floral forms are the most available. For 

purposes of embroidery in outline stitch it is 

only necessary to copy the principal lines. In 

the spreads no attempt is made to give color 

effects. 

More luxurious bed-spreads are made of the 

twilled satin-faced fabrics that come for such 

purposes. One is light yellow. The ornament 

is applied in pale blue, pink, and yellowish brown plush. This, 

too, is an all-over pattern, for which a star-fish, with a small body 

and curly legs, 

seems to have 

furnished the 

motive. The 

f o rms are 

caught down 

and finished by 

couchings of 
white filoselle. 

The border to 
this spread is 
in yellowish 
tints of red. 

Less contrast, 
however, would 
be better. 

Thin curtains 
of batiste, can- 
vas grenadine, 
and bolting 
muslin are 
more used than 
ever. They are 
o r n a m e n ted 
with a combi- 
nation of color 
and embroid- 
ery. The de- 
sign is careful- 
ly outlined, ei- 
ther in color or 
outline stitch, 
and the color is 
washed in with 
thin aniline 

dyes which will , 

not fade when 
exposed to the 

Sun. The decoration is mostly conventional. In a beautiful pair 
of curtains the border is subdivided into squares, each of which 
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contains a geometrical design in tints of red, blue, and brown. In 
another curtain more naturalistic treatment is given. This is a 
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vine of yellow roses throwing out sprays here and there. The 
balance is, of course, carefully considered, but the drawing is 



natural and spirited. In work of this sort the 
flowers are not difficult, but there is danger of 
monotony in the leaf painting. The leaves are 
not shaded, but many tints — including yellow 
and red — are introduced in flat sections. The 
curtains are finished by hemming, and on the edge 
of the hem are bell-tassels. A word should be 
said as to these tassels. A great advantage is 
that they can be easily made as the occasion 
warrants. Filoselle is combed out to a state of 
fluffiness. Over this is introduced a number of 
tints of fine silk thread corresponding to tho9e 
used in the ornament, with here and there gold 
threads. The tassel is then tied and fastened on 
quite close to the head. The same effects of 
color are given in flat fringes by ravelling out 
the goods, overcasting the edge to keep from 
further ravelling ; vari-colored silk threads are 
then fastened in with the needle, using gold 
thread also at intervals. 

There is more sanity than hitherto in the mat- 
ter of sofa-pillows, which now are made neither 
too bright nor good for the weary head of man 
or woman. A cushion of Bolton sheeting has 
an all-over design in blue outline stitch. An- 
other of deep red cashmere is embroidered in 
outline stitch, following a design in which disks 
filled with forms and a motive taken from pine 
needles mingle. This is very effective. A blue 
one is embroidered in an all-over pattern in 
white. These cushions are finished simply with 
a cord. 

Chair-cushions also indicate that they are to 
be sat upon. One for a lady's rocking-chair is of 
coarse white linen. Across the seat is a bar 
made by long, close, oblong spirals carried up 
every fifth spiral the same length above, where 
another group of five is made. This leaves two 
rows of alternate blocks empty, which are filled 
in with little floral sprays. This is a design 
worth copying, it is so pretty and simple. The 
work is in silk ; but one color is used ; pink or 
light blue is appropriate. 

Thin cr§pe cloth is used for tidies, which are 
simply scarfs arranged carelessly over the backs 
of chairs, the fringed-out ends hanging over the 
sides. One of the most striking has for its or- 
nament the yellow rose and its foliage. The 
color is put on rather thickly, as the texture de- 
mands. The fringed-out edges are over-worked 
in silk and gold, as mentioned above. The nas- 
turtium is used as a similar design. 

Duvets for babies are the excuse for some ex- 
quisite needlework. One was of alternate strips 
of delicate pink silk and white silk guipure. The 
silk was embroidered with sprays of tiny snow- 
drops. The duvet had its appropriate filling of 
eider-down and was lined with plain pink silk. 
A crib-cover was made with wide strips of white 
satin, and white silk guipure inserting. On the 
white satin were sketched cherub heads in sepia. 
This is a pretty idea, but such a spread could 
only serve for show occasions. 
The summer's work in doilies rivals painting. The designs 
are floral. First, of course, there is a drawn-work border. Inside 

of this a dia- 
mond or a cir- 
cle is outlined. 
In the dia- 
mond, for ex- 
ample, single 
violets are em- 
broidered, and 
in each of the 
triangles of the 
corners outside 
is a violet. 
Curving about 
the circle of 
another are 
three French 
pinks, bluets, 
or cornflowers, 
as they are va- 
riously called. 
These are cop- 
ied to the life, 
and might fur- 
nish a study 
for the canvas 
of an artist. 
In another doi- 
ly a line in 
green outline 
stitch marks a 
border, and in 
this border are 
tiny fern 
leaves. 

An undoubt- 
ed novelty is a 
banner screen 
for a bachelor 
apartment. The ground is a light greenish gray twilled silk. The 
decoration is a tobacco plant. The flowers are finely embroidered 
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in white silk, the leaves being: in applique" of green plush couched 
down with green. At one side, embroidered in yellowish green 
silk, are the words : " My clouds all other clouds dispel." The 
fringe of this unique screen is made of bright yellow ribbons, and 
we find on various ends the stamp and name " Reina Victoria," 
gleaned from cigar-boxes. The screen is hung by similar ribbons 
from a bamboo bar which makes the stem of a red clay pipe. 



Jfrfo JPnWirations. 



TENNYSON'S " DA V DREAM" ILLUSTRA TED. 

IN turning the leaves of the attractive quarto edition 
of " The Day Dream," by Tennyson, just issued as a holiday 
book by E. P. Dutton & Co., the first thing that impresses one is 
the liberality of the publishers. There are wood-engravings and 
fac-similes of pen-drawings by the score — including " false titles" 
and ornamental borders — all printed with the blackest of black ink 
upon rich creamy plate paper. Each page has been twice through 
the press, the first time taking the impression of a decorative tint 
block printed in soft warm gray. A few lines of the text of the 
poem, in a broad expanse of margin, face each illustrated page ; 
and then, according to the approved fashion of the day, are re- 
peated in ornamental letters within the picture. In the present 
instance, however, the ornamental lettering is so unusually read- 
able that the duplication is unnecessary. The poem of a few 
stanzas is divided into six parts/called, "The Sleeping Palace," 

— - " " The Arrival," " The Revival," "The 



" The Sleeping Beauty, 
Departure," 
'* Moral," and 
** L'Envoi," in 
which latter 
LadyFlora, 
who in the 
frontispiece of 
the book is 
seen with an 
embroidery 
frame upon her 
knees, stitching 
i n d u s triously 
and alone, re- 
appears, still 
at her needle- 
work, but with 
her lover seat- 
ed by her. Be- 
tween Prologue 
and Epilogue 
is many a page 
whose embel- 
lishment has, 
through a long 
summer, en- 
gaged the ser- 
vices of skilled 
artists in pencil 
and burin, 
whose work it 
is now our 
province to no- 
tice. 

According to 
the title, the 
book is " illus- 
trated, engrav- 
ed and printed 
under the su- 
pervision of 
George T. 
Andrew. " 
But this is not 
all. Mr. An- 
drew, and not 
the publishers, 
engages the 
artists and en- 
gravers, and 
pays them for 
their services. 
The fact in it- 
self is no con- 
cern of ours ; 
but what we 
think does call 
for our notice 
is that' under 
this contract 
systemthe v 

contractor finds 
it to his advan- 
tage to sup- 
press the 
names of the 
engravers. So, 
Mr. Andrew, 
who is an ex- 
cellent engraver himself, gets credit for all the good work, while 
the bad work we suppose is to be attributed to his " wicked part- 
ners." This is reversing the generous practice introduced by The 
Century, of publishing in the table of contents of each number of 
the magazine the name of the engraver side by side with that of 
the artist. If we are. not mistaken, Mr. Andrew himself is in- 
debted in no small degree for his reputation by the advertising he 
received in this way. Under his new contract system, " on the 
European plan," he reduces the artistic engraver to the level of 
the artisan. 

In the volume before us the engraver in some instances is 
much more entitled to credit than the artist. The first woodcut 
in the book illustrates this : the " false title " owes what success it 
can claim, not to the drawing of the flowers by Mr. Copeland, 
which is a long way from nature, but to the delicacy and refine- 
ment which the unknown engraver has imparted to them. The 
want of these qualities in the woodcut, a few pages on, leaves Mr. 
Harry Fenn's poppies heavy and ineffective. Some of the blocks 
are really masterpieces of artistic engraving. Let us single them 
out in the hope that they may be identified, and the credit due to 
their authors may yet be accorded to them. If most of them are 
the work of Mr. Andrews' own burin, as we could well believe, 
let us have the pleasure of congratulating him. 

Taking them in order, we begin with u The peacock in his 
laurel bower," an admirable piece of decoration, the laurel leaves 
being cut by a firm, masterly hand. The "interior," drawn by 
J. D. Woodward, with the light streaming through the oriel, 
in all respects is admirable. So is Mr. Copeland's quiet landscape 
with the lily-dotted stream in the foreground— simple, sweet and 
full of atmosphere. Mr. Woodward's twilight scene with the 
crescent moon is delightful in sentiment. But the gem of all, 
without doubt, is the same artist's brook and meadow view near 
the end of the volume. 



Nothing could be more tender and sympathetic than the treat- 
ment of this lovely scene ; the values throughout are as carefully 
preserved as in a fine landscape painting ; water, foliage, distance 
and sky are alike treated by the hand of an artist. 

There is no landscape in the book which will not stand critical 
scrutiny. The same cannot be said for the figure subjects. While 
some are excellent, especially two or three of W. St. John Har- 
per, the majority have the radical defect— for which we must hold 
Mr. Andrew responsible — as they have been done under his super- 
vision — of a total disregard for values. The more objectionable 
seem to have been photographed down on the block from oil- 
paintings and then cut line for line, object for object, without any 
competent supervision. Take Mr. Harper's drawings, "On the 
hall-hearth's the festal fire ;" the sleeping guard ; the sleeping 
page and maid of honor ; " Each baron at the banquet sleeps ;" 
the fan-shaped picture, reproduced on the cover ; " The maid and 
page renewed their strife" — in not one of these is there any cen- 
tral figure or point of interest, unencumbered by petty details, 
which, if introduced at all, should have been softened and sub- 
dued. The confusion caused by disregard of such matters is some- 
times enhanced by such freaks of perspective as, in the hall-hearths 
picture, places the vase of flowers to the right, out of all relation 
to the lines of the room, or allows "The wrinkled steward" to 
sleep at the imminent risk of the walls falling upon him. What 
elaboration of detail is wasted on the sleeping maid of honor and 
the page ; and yet the picture is absolutely flat — the faces are as 
thin as paper ! In the cut, " He stoops to kiss her," the faces are 
not modelled at all, and Mr. Harper apparently has used the same 
young woman for both Prince and Princess. Will he please 
notice the distance from the mouth to the. ear of the former ? 
"And on her lover's arm she leant" is prettily composed, but 
the Prince could hardly derive much pleasure, we should im- 
agine, from encircling a paste-board waist. Among the most 
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satisfactory of the figure subjects we note the awakened King, 
a vigorous and striking head ; the profile portrait of the Prince 
against a white disk, and the illustration of the happy bride and 
groom, which, through the courtesy of the publishers, we re- 
produce herewith. The flowers in this cut are particularly well 
executed by both artist and engraver. 



SELECTED POEMS FROM MICHELANGELO 
BUONARROTI. 

It was a happy thought of Mrs. Edna D. Cheney to 
collect these translations and give them side by side with the orig- 
inals. They will be capital reading for those who, having a 
slight knowledge of Italian, would shrink from the difficulties of 
the text without assistance. Many of the translations are Mrs. 
Cheney's own, and she has drawn judiciously from those by 
Wordsworth and Southey, and from those contributed in J. E. 
Taylor's *' Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophic Poet," J. 
S. Harford's " Life of M. A. Buonarroti," and J. A. Symonds's 
" Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso Campa- 
nella." By the way, is it not interesting to note these various 
methods of writing the name of the artist-poet, to which must 
be added the ordinary " Michel Angelo " or " Michael Angelo " ? 
Mrs. Cheney's lines are always free from ambiguity, but are sel- 
dom melodious. While appreciating the difficulty of following 
the arrangement of the rhymes in the original, we could have 
wished that she were somewhat less arbitrary in her various trans- 
positions. The book, which is from the press of Lee & Shepard, 
is clearly printed and neatly bound, but how are we to account for 
the typographical eccentricity of leaving a scant quarter of an 
inch margin at the top of the page— less than is allowed even for 
spacing between the stanzas ? In the preface there is the same 



blemish, both at the top and the bottom of the page. These are no 
fugitive verses to be read and thrown aside. But to rebind in a 
more costly way such a volume as this — as one might well wish 
to do, for it would make an acceptable present — is rendered im- 
possible. 

" COLOR STUDIES." 

The reader would naturally infer that a book with 
such a title, and by so accomplished an art writer as the author, 
Thomas A. Janvier, must surely be some technical treatise. It 
is nothing of the sort, but a fascinating collection of admirable 
short stories of artist life which, if we mistake not, will be read 
aloud in many a studio. Some of the character sketches are very 
clever, and possibly are real portraits. At any rate they are so 
like certain men of flesh and blood that they might readily pass 
for them. Mr. Janvier's evident knowledge of New York artist 
life has enabled him to give to each a charming vraisemblance, 
and he shoots by the way many a sly shaft of pungent criticism. 
Speaking of old Madder's portraits, for instance, he refers to 
them as " things hard as stones, which he (Madder) was wont lo 
say, modestly, were good, because he had caught completely the 
style of his old master, Sully." The characters in the " Studies" 
are all whimsically named from the artist's paint-box. 

Vandyke Brown, a promising young " League man," is in love 
with Rose, daughter of Madder, of the Academy, and he makes 
all manner of excuses for coming into the latter's studio while 
work is going on, and Rose is posing for the old gentleman. 
"The most unblushing of all these excuses — though the one he 
found most useful," the author tells us, " was that he wanted to 
study Madder's style. This was carrying mendacity to a very 
high pitch, indeed, for, until within tHepast year, Brown had been 
accustomed to cite Madder's style as being a most shining example 

of all that was 
pernicious in 
the old 

school.'' 
Brown, as "a 
League man," 
of course held 
the Academy 
in exceeding 
great con- 
tempt. "Yet 
now, for hours 
at a stretch — 
and when he 
had work of 
his own on 
hand that 
needed prompt 
attention — he 
would sit by 
old Madder's 
easel and talk 
high art with 
him, and listen 
calmly to the 
utterance ' of 
old-time here- 
sies fit to make 
your flesh 
creep, and hear 
for the hun- 
dredth time 
Madder draw 
the parallel be- 
tween himself 
and poor old 
Ben Haydon, 
and, worst of 
all, watch old 
Madder placid- 
ly painting 
away in a fash- 
ion that sent 
cold creeps 
down his 
(Brown's) 
back, and made 
him long to 
take Madder by 
the shoulders 
and ram _ his 
head through 
the canvas/' 
Among others 
who would 
drop in were 
little Sap 
Green, "who 
was a good 
enough little 
chap in his 
way, guilty of 
no other sin 
than of paint- 
ing most abom- 
inably," and 
McGilp, "sleek 
and slippery," 
who was 
Brown's rival in art, and whom Brown hated most heartily. 
" He hated the oily smoothness of his voice ; he hated his silent, 
cat-like ways ; and, most of all, he hated him for his insolence in 
venturing to love Rose." 

In the same building were old Cremnitz White and Robert 
Lake, "who had been painting atrociously all their lives, and who 
all the while sincerely believed themselves to be the greatest ar- 
tists of the age," and there was the Frenchman, Jaune d'Anti- 
moine, who also had a rival in love, who calls himself a count. 
But, as Jaune says : "Count 1 parbleu ! 'e is no count — Siccatif de 
Courtray !" And so it appears. Through the agency of Jaune' s 
friend "little Conte" Crayon, " a young newspaper man, and Mr. 
Badger Brush, " a very rich sporting man whose tastes were horsey, 
but whose heart was in the right place " — or rather through 
his cockney groom — it appears that the Count is one Stumps, 
son of a London barber and a French dressmaker. The fact 
comes out in time to bring Jaune's love affair to a satisfactory 
conclusion. But we do not mean to reveal the plots of Mr. Jan- 
vier's stories, and the reader must find out for himself the end of 
Vandyke Brown and Rose Madder ; what were the relations be- 
tween " Orpiment and Gamboge," and who was " Roberson's 
medium." The "Studies" are published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. They originally appeared in The Century Magazine. 



A JEWISH ROMANCE. 

„As it was Written, " A Jewish Musician's Story," 
by Sidney Luska (Cassell & Co.), is certainly the most original 
American novel that has appeared for many years. It is weird 
and mysterious to a high degree ; the interest of the narrative 
never flags, except, perhaps, in the somewhat too extended letter 
by the hero's father ; and the climax is a genuine surprise. Written 



